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GUY. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


Mr. Landis was a Christian gentleman, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune hy his own industry, 
tact and economy. He was called eccentric. 

Eccentricity is often another name for a foolish pride 
which outrages the every day proprieties of lite, or een 
the higher law of love and kindness, for the sake of the 
unenviable notoriety which springs from such a course 
of conduct. 

Mr. Landis was not eccentric in this sense. One of 
his greatest pleasures was the study of human nature 
as represented in that class of unfortunates, neglected 
street boys. 

Rising early one winter morning to mee. 1 gentleman 
with whom he had an appointment, he was hurrying 
through a miserable street, when his steps were sud- 
denly arrested by a sight that not all the business in 
the world could have mage him pass with a mere 
glance. 

Two barefooted, thinly-clad boys lay fast asleep be- 
neath the cold winter sky, upon an iron grating, with- 
out a rag to screen them from the nipping cold. Think, 
as you remembgg the delicious sensation with which 
you drew the clean, soft blankets about you upon a 
freezing winter’s night, think of such a bed as that! 

“Merciful Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Landis, and al_ 
most unconsciously he glanced upward, fancying that 
he should meet in the gloom the steadfast gaze of some 
pitying angel who was hovering over these outcast 
babes, his serene eyes moist with the dew of heavenly 
sympathy. 

The fires of a low restaraunt beneath sent up some 
warmth through the grating. It was for this faint sug- 
gestion of comfort that they had chosen the grating in- 
stead of the frozen ground. Thus locked in one 
another’s arms, their sweet, untroubled breathing told 
how softly pitying slumber had locked them in her 
arms. 

As Mr. Landis bent nearer, a smile flickered across 
the dirty face of one of the little sleepers, and his lips 
quivered as if he were eating some dainty morsel. 
“Dreaming of the supper he did not get,” sighed Mr. 
Landis, touching him softly. 

Up he jumped, wide awake, every sense at command. 
It was an awakening that reminded Mr. Landis of a 
timid animal roused by a note of danger, with all its | 
fine instincts for self-preservation on the alert. 

“O, sir,” he said, after a keen glance at the stranger’s | 
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GUY. 


wasn’t. 


He didn’t look me in the eye and say, ‘Sonny, | Mr. Landis smiled. “No work is alwhys easy; but 


face, that had assured him that he might talk and smile | Ye aint a lyin’ now, air ye? Coz why? he Anew, he | you mean to stick to yours even when it is dull ?” 


without being cursed in return, “I thought ’twas my | 
policeman. ‘Be moving,’ he says, kinder gruff; but he’s | 
all right. He lets me sleep here, he doos.” Then with | 
a glance at his younger companion, “I took in a lodger 

t’other night; Tom, there. His mother’s dead, and she | 
was all he had to tie to.” 

“My boy, I am in a hurry; let me ask you a question | 
or two?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where do you expect to get a breakfast ?” 

“That’s a hard one. You see we never expec’s 
nothin’ till we gits it.” 

Mr. Landis smiled at the cheerful smile with which 
this response was given. He felt, however, that he 
could have cried as easily. 

“IT mean do you want one ?” 

“Better believe that, sir. I didn’t have no supper | 
more’n the old woman in the shoe give the last of her) 
young ’uns; for you see, there’s a large family on us.” 

“Family ?” echoed Mr. Landis. 

“T mean the orphan family. The fact is, I be so 
dead set to get sumthin’ to eat, I has to talk to keep up 
my sperrits like.” 

It was a touching acknowledgment, because it was 
made in such an irresistibly honest, yet cheerful way. 

“In two hours, then, I will be here again. Ido not 
give you money, because I wish to see you after my 
hurry is over.” 

“You'll see me then. I’m too mighty hungry to for- 
git, any way,” was the reply, “and Tom, may he 
come? He cried himself to sleep. He aint used to it, 
you see.” j 

“Yes, tell Tom. Tell him it shall be hot coffee, but- 
tered rolls, and all that.” 

“T’ll do it,” answered the little fellow, his hungry 
eyes like twin stars in the gloom. 

The breakfast came off at the appointed hour. Mr. 
Landis had eaten more than one sumptuous dinner to 
which he had been invited by a scented billet, but he 
had never kept an appointment with greater relish thas 
this. The boys ate, drank and laughed, their jubilant 
feelings overflowing like rare wines when newly un- 
corked. Tommie was shy. 

“Don’t be afraid. What are you afraid of?" urged 
his little protector. “In course the gentle’em knows 
we don’t git a breakfast every day. I guess he’ll ex- 
cuse our manners, any how, if they aint quite as nice 
as some tolks.” 

“QO, eat away,” laughed Mr. Landis, filling their plates 
again and again. Then he gave them tickets for a sub- 
stantial dinner, engaged them lodgings for a time, and 
left them. 

Tommy looked after him ready to cry, as his noble 
figure disappeared from his wistful eyes. 

“Ye’ll see him again, Tommy,” said Guy, consolingly, 


did. 
Mr. Landis passed the policeman as he neared Guy’s 


“That’s so.” 


“Then suppose you had no other business. Suppose 


iron bed. “How long,” he asked, “have those boys} you should go to school and learn an easier and better 


slept there ?” | 


“Hi haint hinterfered with that there Guy,” answered | 
the Englishman, slowly, “a compf’is bein such a hinfant, | 


and he does werry well. ’E hisn’t one 0’ the wagebone 
sort. Ef hime ’auled up for hit hi can’t drive ’im hoff. 
Most nights he earns lodgings, sir.” 

Mr. Landis knew just what to do for Tommie—a lov- 
ing, nestling creature, not six years old, that would 
creep under any sheltering wing. He soon found a 
good home for him, which Guy said, with mature gray- 
ity, ‘“‘was all right, for business was slow and he hada 
hard time to support two.” 

But what was he to do with Guy? He might as well 
have offered his patronage to the Prince of Wales, so 
competent did Guy feel to take care of himself. “A 
pity!” mused Mr. Landis. “He is so bright and 
shrewd that he might learn, but a school would bea 
prison that he would soon leave. He seems to me like 
some beautiful wild animal that I could not bear to see 
in any cage. His love of his free gipsey life is too 
deeply rooted to be torn up without harm.” : 

While thus musing, Mr. Landis entered one of the 
large school buildings where so many children are being 
trained up for future usefulness. He had some busi- 
ness with one of the superintendents, but he could not 








help a start of surprise at seeing through the open door 


through which, in one harmonious tide of melody, came 
the sweet sound of many youthful voices. Yes, there 
stood Guy, erect, alert, his earnest soul beaming through 
his kindling eyes, and his attention so absorbed that his 
battered hat seemed pretty sure to lose what little 
shape it had under the working of his nervous fingers. 

Not a movement indicated life until the singing ended. 
Then a long, struggling sigh told that he was reluctantly 
coming back to his own bare life from the enchanted 
fields of melody. Mr. Landis found Guy lingering at 
the hall door. 

“You see,” said Guy, at once, “you see I didn’t go 
fur to stop so long,” rattling a pile of papers under his 
arm that he had just taken up from the steps; “but the 
music got hold of me. I like music first rate, and I 
guess you do?” H 

“Yes, very much,” said Mr. Landis, “‘and I was think- 
ing when I saw you listening with such pleased atten- 
tion, that I wished you could go in and sing with them.” 

“TI dunno. You see a cove couldn’t go out and tend 
to his business after he’d done singin’, could he ?” 

“And you would not care forthe lessons ?” 

“Aint they slow? Else what makes them fellers 
always kick away at their boots, as ef they wanted to 





By this token he wasn’t afraid of our gummin’ him, he 


get out? I seen ’em under the seat.” 


a 





way of making money than you have now.” 

“Jest for argyment, ye mean.” 

“No, in reality.” 

“O, I couldn’t afford it; but I'll go up yet. 
bound to rise, aint I, ef I do my very best ?” 

Mr. Landis smiled, then sighed, “Guy, those fellows 
in there will have a long start of you, for as the world 
goes now, the scholars get the best places.” 

“T don’t go fur tu say they won’t, but you wouldn’t 
have me begrudge it on ’em, would ye? I can’t afford 
to set and kick holes in my boots, coz why? I haint 
got none.” 

‘No, no, but if you saw a fine, new hat on another 
boy’s head, and knew you could have another just like 
it, you would not be begrudging his if you looked at it 
and admired it, would you ?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t; but you see, sir; I haint got 
the money for a hat nor for schoolin’, neither, and so 
I’d be just as well off not to be peekin’ inter shop win- 
ders and school-house winders, and a thinkin’, and a 
thinkin’, ‘Why air there so many fellers no better nor 
me, that can buy both?’ I’d get snarled up quick that 
way.” 

“Right; but suppose that a friend should say, ‘Guy, 
get the education, buy the new hat and I will help you 
pay for them?’ ” 


Tm 


the very child upon whom his kind heart was dwelling, | The little atom of manhood at his side straightened up 
standing a mute listener at one of the school-room doors, | instantly. “I aint no such feller. I'll stand a treat, 


like a good breakfast, ye know, when business is dull an’ 
the man that offers it is a gentleman that don’t twit 
about beggars, an’ all that; but I couldn't come down 
heavy like that, now. "Twould be jest like sayin’, 
Won't you carry me, mister ?—TI’ve got feet, but I don’t 
feel like usin’ on ‘em.” And Guy brought down the 
sturdy members indicated with an emphatic slap upon 
the sidewalk. ‘You see, sir,” willing to turn the sub- 
ject, “singin’ is a breakfast to me any day. I hang 
round and lét t’other fellers sell out afore I think of 
business, for it cheers a feller any time to rattle off a 
song,” and Guy struck up, in a clear, ringing voice, 
that had a world of untutored melody in it, 
“We've ‘listed for life, and we'll camp on the field, 
With Christ as our Captain we never will yield, 
The ‘sword of the Spirit,’ both trusty and strong, 


We'll hold in our hands as we're marching along. 
Marching along, hing along." 





“T know all the verses, far-you see I do have to fight, 
any way. The cold, and the hunger, and the papers as 
won’t sell, and the good things in the shop winders I 
can’t buy, fight me mighty hard sometimes, and spe- 


cially an empty stomach that growls and grumbles till }. 


you'd think you was all stomach and nothin’ else; but 
I’d be a great seldier to set down an’ cry about it, 





wouldn’t I? SoI don’t.” 


Mr. Landis could not speak. 

“P’raps I’m talking too much, mabbe,” he said. 

“No, no, Guy; but I am thinking how I can help you 
best.” 

Guy put out his hand, impulsively. “I knowed ye 
did. The very first time you spoke to me, that snappin’ 
c6ld mornin’, says I, ‘He’s smart; he won’t ask ef I’m 
lyin’, for, in course, ef I was I shouldn't own it, but he 
believes me on tick.’ Thank ye, sir; ef I gets laid up 
and can’t work, I’ll let ye know.” 

Mr. Landis gave him an envelop, with his address 
upon it, and bade him good-by. 

Guy took it with a “thank ye” and a manly “good 
day, sir.” 

It had been Mr. Landis’s object to let him talk freely, 
for he was searching diligently for the key to this heart 
so long exposed to the hardening influences of a cold 
world. Could he blame the child for being skeptical 
of any good to come of advantages which ke could 
never hope to enjoy? More than once the echo of his 
fine voice seemed ringing in his ears. “I dare say he 
caught the whole song by listening,” he thought. ‘He 
must have the advantages of education.” 

But it was some time before Mr. Landis could per- 
suade Guy that he needed them, or could have them 
without sacrificing his independence. When he at 
last consented to go to school, the good man procured 
a place for him where he could work for his board out 
of school, and then helped him to purchase a suit of 
clothes. Poor Guy! the restraints of civilization were 
terrible to him, but he bore them in heroic silence, and 
caught, with ready tact, a manner that would have 
graced many a better-bred lad. One morning, some 
weeks after, Mr. Landis met a handsome school-boy, 
his cap set jauntily upon a mass of dark curls, his dark 
eyes glowing, ana his whole figure the embodiment of 
boyish elegance. He was passing Mr. Landis with a 
simple nod, when a hearty laugh greeted him, and he 
recognized Guy. 

“T’m gettin’ civilized, and you didn’t know me, sir.” 
“So you are, indeed, Guy; and a very promising ap- 
pearance you make.” 

“It ought to promise, then, for it don’t perform ; not 
at present. It’s too straight a harness. But the boots 
is the worst,” and Guy kicked one against another with 
an air of great disgust. 

“How do you and Miss White come on ?” 

“Famous!” with a sly grimace. “It’s powder and 
matches in the same box.” 

“Does she whip you ?” 

“Makes a example of me; that’s what she doos. I 
thinks of you, sir, when 1 feel mad, and then I do not 
mind her ruler no more nor I did rain before I had fine 
clothes; not a bit.” 

“I must go and see her.” 

“Thank ye, sir.” 

Miss White, Guy’s teacher, was one of those women 
who make a great noise about government without 
having a particle of control over anybody. An elo- 
quent writer bas described such a teacher as “an em- 
bodied flutter, a mortal stir, an honest human hurly 
burly.” It was utterly useless for Mr. Landis to ask 
her to make any allowance for this newly-caught and 
untamed spirit. ‘‘He must obey,” said she, rigidly. 

“He means to,” answered Mr. Landis. “His droll- 
eries do not arise from intentional disrespect.” 

“My laws must not be deviated from.” 

“If you can make no allowance for such a child, you 
will drive him out of the school.” 

“Very well,” was the haughty answer. 

Mr. Landis counselled Guy to submit, and Guy tried 
his best to obey him; but his nonchalant way of listen- 
ing to the patter patter of Miss White’s continual re- 
proofs, and the calm way in which he took her whip- 
pings, irritated her. She called him wilful, obstinate, 
untruthful, without producing a shadow of proof that he 
was so. Guy looked her frankly in the eye and smiled, 
and then the school applauded him; for he was a gen- 
eral favorite. A crisis came in this manner: Miss 
White accused Guy of having played a trick upon 
her. 

“T!” exclaimed Guy, in an injured tone. “It was 
a awful stupid trick; I’d have scérned to put my finger 
to’t.” ; : . 

“Miss White called him out and began to whip him, 
when little Cormie O’Flannegan, whom Guy had be- 
friended, rushed out of the school-room, screaming as 
if the blows had been laid on his own back, and re- 
turned with his mother, a perfect virago. 

“An it’s meself as ’ll see the rights of it!” she shout- 
ed, clattering in with flying cap border; ‘‘a batin’ of a 
puir orphin as niver had fayther nor, mither in his 
life,” and, stimulated by cheers from the scholars, the 
dispute ran high. When Mrs. O’Flannegan had sub- 
sided Guy was expelled. 

“For what ?” he asked. 

“For having been at the bottom. of this scandalous 
affair.” 

Guy bowed himself out without a word, but it cost 
him a mighty effort. “Ah,” he said, bitterly, “but it’s 
another thing to tell Mx. Landis I’m out, when I’d eat 
my head to please him, an’ I not hungry a. bit, thanks 
to his goodness,” and.tears glittered in his dark eyes.” 

He went to Mr. Landis, nevertheless, and told him 
the whole truth. Through his influence: Miss White 
received him back, a little ashamed of. her hasty. de- 













































cision; and Guy struggled on up the diffieult hill of: 
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science, slowly and often despairingly. He was often | 


misunderstood, always liable to break some regulation, 
half-unconsciously, and learned but slowly. 

At last the school came under better auspices for 
Guy. Miss Greenwood, the new teacher, was a.shrewd 
observer of human nature, had broad and generous 
views, and was so thoroughly cool and self-controlled 
that nothing threw her off her guard. Guy had gained 
almost manly proportions since the day that we saw 
him listening at that other school-room door, 

“A big boy for this department,” she said, mentally. 
“He has been asleep; he does not begin to know his 
own abilities. I must get his eyes open.” 

Guy met her approving eyes with an ingenuous and 
sympathetic smile, that won her good opinion at once; 
that smile was destined to awake his long dormant 
powers. Quick im reading faces, he knew just how to 
interpret hers. “I aint agoing to be made a example 
of every day, I guess, in futur,” he thought, and then 
began to stady. 

-But he soon found himself made an example of in an 
unexpected way. Miss Greenwood praised him, held 
him up as her model scholar. Guy crimsoned with 
surprise and pleasure, and felt bound to deserve her 
compliments, But he had a keen relish for fun, a 
quick appreciation of the ludicrous, and would forget 
that he must not break out into one of his magnetic, 
ringing laughs, setting the whole school in a roar, 
whether they understood the joke ornot. “I always 
tarned irresistibly,” said Miss Greenwood, “to meet 
Guy’s eyes if any thing droll came up; for they would 
light up with such a sparkling beauty, such an expres- 
sive delight. But at last I resolved to speak to him.” 

“ ‘Guy,’ said I, ‘can you help me a little ?” 

“Guy gave me one of his expressive smiles. 
he would do any thing I might ask. 

“ ¢Well, Guy, I want to ask you if you can’t control 
that laugh of yours. It is terribly infectious. I cannot 
help joining in it, then how can I expect my scholars 
to ? ” 

“Guy gave a quick whistle, then answered, with de- 
liberate emphasis, ‘See ef I give you any more trouble, 
ma’am.’ 

From that time Guy’s solemn face was a warning to 
all gigglers, and as he had great influence over his 
schoolmates, Miss Greenwood felt the power of it ina 
variety of ways that aided her in maintaining order. 
Guy went up so rapidly in his classes that he soon 
passed examination for a higher department. 

“Ah, Guy,” said Miss Greenwood, “I am proud of 
you, but sorry to lose you.” 

“T couldn’t help passing,” said he. “I might have 
missed a purpose, but I couldn’t after braggin’ that 
we'd got the best teacher in the builéing—not consist- 
ent, could I ?”’ 

“Well, Guy, what kind of a teacher is Miss Green- 
wood ?” asked Mr. Landis, delighted with his progress. 

““Splendid!” answered Guy. “She don’t try to boss 


I knew 





a feller.” 

His regard for Miss Greenwood was forcibly illus- 
trated in his improved toilet. He forgot to kick his 
boots, but never to polish them. He sported the tidiest 
of collars and ties, and was in all respects a model. 

We take leave of him as one of the most promising 
pupils in a school that required a high standard of ex- 
cellence. Gifted with talents, he had learned their 
value, and had determined to make good use of them; 
for he had good principles as well as brilliant powers. 

——__—__+o-.—____——_ 
MY ADVENTURES WITH GRISLY BEARS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 

Every traveller in California hears more or less of 
“grislies,” and many and wonderful are the “stiff 
yarns” told by old hunters and trappers at the mines; 
but Iam not now going to repeat what I have heard. 
This is a true narrative, and I propose simply to relate 
my own unvarnished experiences. 

In California, one is often obliged to take to strange 
and unusual pursuits to earn a living. I know that I 
had to doso. One of my occupations, during the time 
I dwelt there, was that of a boatman. 

I was cruising about the Bay of San Francisco, in a 
ship’s long-boat, with three or four sailors, in search of 
any “wreck” (or “flotsam,” as our old statutes would 
call it), such as building-piles or spars of vessels, that 
we might chance to come across. Night closed in when 
we were a long way from home. I believe the Bay of 
San Francisco is some thirty miles in length; so, ac- 
cording to our custom, we made for the nearest land, 
anchored our boat, and went ashore. In what particu- 
lar portion of the bay we were situated, none of us 
knew or cared. It seemed a somewhat desolate spot, 
as far as we could discern thrqugh the dark and drear 
autumn night. However, our requisites for camping— 
namely, wood and water—were easily procured, and in 
a few minutes a capital fire sent forth its cheerful 
blaze and genial heat. Then our blankets, frying pan, 
kettle, ete., were brought ashore, and in a short time 
our preparations for supper were complete.. The kettle 
was singing on the embers, the frying pan was splutter- 
ing away with the rashers, and the wave-worn wreckers 
were seated in a row, gazing with hungry and anxious 
faces on the approaching “‘feed;” when suddenly a 
dark and formidabie-looking object emerged from the 
gloom of night in the landward direction, and advanced 
slowly towards our fire. 

“A bear, and a grisly one,” shouted the American we 
had with us, as we all started to our feet. That was 
enough. Sauve qui peut was the order of the day. Re- 
sistance was not for a moment thought of. Supper and 
our traps were in an instant abandoned, and pell-mell 
‘we rushed down to the beach, and never looked behind 
till we were fairly in the boat and getting the anchor 
np. Then, what asight greeted us! There sat our 
grisly enemy on hts haunches, gazing with the greatest 
nonchalance into the glowing embers of the fire—our 
fire—and evidently enjoying the pleasant warmth, 
while we were shivering in the cold. Slowly and sadly 
we got up our anchor; more slowly and more sadly 
still, we placed our oars in the row-locks and “gave 
way,” in a very melancholy mood; but as our boat 
strnck out on her course, our eyes were still fixed on 
‘the reeeding shore, where the fire still blazed brightly, 
where the bear still sat on his haunches gazing into the 
blaze, and where our supper was by this time nearly 
ready for his hungry maw, by us uneaten. 


; unteer would be mistaken. To cope with a grisly bear 


Now, perhaps, some gallant volunteer reading this, 
would consider that in this affair the white feather was 
shown by the writer and his companions; but our vol- 


a good rifle and a good rifleman are absolutely essen- a 
tial. The rifleman must also be a first-rate hunter, ac- 
| customed to kill large game ; for the sport is intensely 

dangerous, as it is only in one or two places that a 
| wound can be inflicted which would prove instantane- 
ously mortal on this toughest ot monsters; and, should 
| the shot fail, the hunter would have no time to load again 
ere the beast would be upon him. Hardy trappers and 
hunters in the prairie shrink alone from a conflict with 
the grisly bear; and the Indian brave who prevails over 
him advsnces a greater step in the estimation of Indian 
chivalry than if he had taken three scalps from human 
foes in a fair stand-up fight. 

After I had been a denizen of California for some 
two years, business compelled me to take my departure 
for the neighbouring State of Oregon. When my affairs 
in that State were arranged, I determined to travel back 
overland to San Francisco, in company with a mule 
train proceeding there—no, slight journey, as it em- 
braced a distance of some thousand miles, not exactly 
over a macadamized road. On the contrary, mounted on 
good horses, we followed a slight Indian “trail,” scarce- 
ly ever of more importance than a sheep track, and 
ofttimes quite obliterated. I shall, however, avoid a 
long digression of describing how we climbed moun- 
tains, forded rivers, and skirted precipices, and how we 
more than once had perilous skirmishes with Indians. 
The grisly bear is my theme, and it devolves upon me 
now simply to relate how a third time I came into jux- 
taposition with this formidable foe. 

After travelling very hard for a week or so, we found 
ourselves one night camped on the banks of the Roque 
river, one of the rivers of Oregon, where gold has since 
been discovered; and, as our cattle were rather in a 
poor condition, we resolved to give them a rest by 
camping all the next day. Feeling myself, in the 
course of that day, inclined for a gentle ride, towards 
the afternoon I saddled my horse, a good specimen of 
Indian breed, which I had bought from a Pawnee chief. 
Taking my rifle across my saddle-bags, I set off to sec 
whether I could get a shot at an elk—a species ot deer 
commonly called wapiti, which abound in that region. 
I rode out from camp, and, after cantering some four 
or five miles, came to the end of the little prairie on 
which we were camped, and got into broken ground, 
well wooded, and with a thick growth of “chapparal,” 
that is, “underwood.” 

Moving along at aslow amble, and keeping a good 
lookout for game, and also for any lurking Indian—for 
we were now on hostile ground—I suddenly felt my 
horse tremble under me, and rapidly quicken his pace 
to aslashing gallop. Looking to my left hand, to my 
intense astonishment, and I may say fear, I beheld a 
monstrous bear, evidently an old grisly, rising from his 
lair beneath a tree. 

In a moment I knew he would pursue me, for I had 
“crossed his wind.” This requires explanation; but I 
had often been told by hunters of experience that this 
species of bear does not attack men if they pass side- 
ways or in his rear, but should they, on the other hand, 
pass to the windward, he is instantly exasperated and 
gives chase. Whether this statement is fanciful or not, 
Iamsorry to say that in my case it proved tootrue ; for in 
another instant the grisly seemed to have made up his 
mind, and was advancing towards us in full pursuit. 

Now, had I been upon the prairie, I should have cared 
little for my foe. I knew my horse, and though he 
was of Indian breed, as I have said before, he was re- 
markably fleet in his gallop; and the grisly bear, 
though his speed, especially for a short time, is not to 
be despised, is certainly no match for a fleet horse on a 
level; but then, in this case the brushwood was very 
heavy, and only to be passed by a succession of small 
leaps, fearfully delaying at atime like this, while my 
pursuer’s heavy body crushed indifferently through 
bush and briar. With the end of my lasso, my spur 
and voice, I urged on my terrified horse. The rein 
with Indian horses is of little avail; they do not under- 
stand the bit, and in a case of emergency it is better not 
to make much use of it. My poor horse, however, re- 
quired neither of these inducements to do his best. 
His Indian instincts had told him that a dreaded foe 
was at hand, and nobly did he strain every nerve to 
save himself and his rider. With one eye upon our 
course, I regarded at intervals our dreadful pursuer. 
Infinitely quicker than it takes to write it, I at once 
appreciated the desperate nature of the situation. In 
the first place, I saw that in our relative speed my horse 
was much inferior to our enemy, and that he was near- 
ing us fast, owing, as I said before, to the broken 
| ground. Unless, then, I could gain the edge of the 
| prairie in a comparatively short period, a death struggle 
| must inevitably ensue. But then I calculated, in the 
| second place, that I must be at least a mile from the 
| prairie, that wished-for refuge, and at less than half that 

distance I should be overtaken. True, I had my rifle 
| in my hand, and my revolver in my belt, both loaded. 
I might fire at our foe. A moment’s reflection con- 
| vinced me that at present it would be a useless at- 
tempt. Even were I standing on a firm footing, I 
| might not succeed in sending a ball into the vulnerable 
| part of the bear. But a flying shot from the saddle—it 
| was simply absurd to attempt it. A thousand to one 
| it would have proved a failure. I determined, then, to 
| reserve my fire till we should be at close quarters, a 
| contingency that, sad to say, appeared most unpleas- 
antly imminent: for in spite of all my horsemanship, 
and the gallant efforts of my Indian steed, a space of 
hardly twenty yards now intervened between pursuer 
and pursued. The moment, then, was approaching for 
action. Dropping my useless reins on my horse’s neck, 
I examined carefully the cap of my rifle, opened the 
flap of the case of my revolver, and by a glance as- 
sured myself that my “Green River Knife” (the best 











make of bowie knives) was in its usual place—my 


boot. Then I carefully threw back the heavy folds of | 


the Mexican poncho I wore, to leave my arms free to 
hold my rifle. As I did so, an idea struck me. Ina 
moment I had slipped my head out of the poncho, and 
had it in my hands, allowing it to ftutter to the full ex- 
tent of its folds. Then I released it from my grasp, and 





it fell, as I designed, between my horse and our enemy. 


My stratagem was successful; in the midst of his 
wild career the bear suddenly pulled up at sight of the 
fallen mantle, and stood over it examining it curiously. | 
Well was it for me that in my younger days I had been 
a keen reader of travels and adventures, and by that 
means become possessor of the little stratagem that had 
perhaps saved my life. I again seized my abandoned 
reins, and with voice and spur urged on my panting 
steed. It was well I did so. After a few seconds’ 
delay, which, however, enabled me to put an interval of 
perhaps a hundred yards between us, my ruthless foe 
again resumed his pursuit. Again he had the advan- 
tage in speed. In vain was all my horsemanship; in 
vain did I sacrifice my Mexican sombrero, by throwing 
it to mother earth, devoutly hoping it would have the 
same effect as the poncho. It was useless. Bruin 
passed it with contempt; he was not to be “done” a 
second time. 

On went the chase, and again did I have the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the space between us gradually dimin- 
ish, and my fate but a question of minutes. As this 
direful conviction forced itself with irresistible power 
on my mind, even at the very next moment a ray of 
hope burst upon me. I cast a despairing glance ahead, 
and to my intense relief saw the ground was getting 
clearer. I was close to the prairie. I shouted aloud in 
exultation; for, as the ground got more and more un- 
encumbered, my horse drew gradually ahead. A few 
seconds sufficed to double the space that intervened 
between us and our foe. A few minutes, and we had 
gained a full hundred yards. Hurrah! A few hun- 
dred yards more, and we shall be safe—safe on the 
prairie. At this moment a stumble and a crash ensued. 
A thousand lights danced before my eyes. My sorely- 
pressed Indian steed had lost his foothold on the pol- 
ished surface of a prostrate barked pine tree, and 
together we came headlong to the ground. Half stunn- 
ed by the fall, nevertheless I scrambled to my feet in 
a second, and seized my rifle, which lay uninjured 
close at hand, and looked around. My poor horse still 
lay where he fell, snorting piteously with fear. Intui- 
tively I felt there was not time to raise him and mount 
ere Our enemy would be upon us. There was but one 
hope now remaining; it was to fight for it. Sternly 
and gloomily I mentally accepted the alternative, and 
with a throbbing heart but a steady eye and firm wrist, 
with my rifle at my shoulder, with my back against a 
tree, I waited for my foe. I had not to wait long. On 
he came; for a moment I thought he hesitated which 
to attack—my steed or myself. I confess, in that 
moment of peril I sincerely wished he would single out 
the former, who lay some ten yards distant from me; 
but it was not to be. Slightly diverging, the bear 
charged full upon me. I knew my life depended upon 
the accuracy of my first shot; if it failed, I should 
hardly have time to draw forth my revolver for 
another. 

When but ten yards lay between us, and he was 
gathering himself up for a final spring, I took careful 
aim between his eyes, and fired. A crash, a hideous 
growl, a second of intense suspense, the smoke lifted, 
ad I alone stood erect. The hideous, gigantic form of 
my adversary lay prostrate on the ground, a nervous 
twitching of the limbs alone betraying that life had not 
yet departed. With a cry of triumph I rushed upon 
him to administer the coup de grace. Madman that I 
was! in that moment of exultation I lost my presence 
of mind and neglected to reload my trusty rifle. I did 
not even draw my revolver, but with insensate wild- 
ness clubbed my rifle, and struck the monster over his 
adamantine head. Contemptible idea! the stock of my 
rifle was shattered by the blow, and but the barrel re- 
mained in my hand. The blow I had directed on the 
head of my: adversary was simply reviving. It had the 
effect that a dose of hartshorn has in a fainting fit—it 
brought him to. He Wad only been stunned by the 
ball. Grim, ghastly and bleeding, he rose to his feet 
and confronted me. A pang of surprise and remorse at 
my gross stupidity shot painfully across my heart. 
Fortunately, in that moment of horror I remained cool. 
With the speee of thought, I had drawn and cocked 
my revolver and ensconced myself behind a tree. 
With weak and faltering steps, but still with fast re- 
newing strength, my opponent charged down to my 
tree. I stepped aside, which caused him to make a 
slight detour; and at this instant I fired a chamber of 
my revolver. He did not drop, but, raising himself on 
his hind legs, he threw himself upon me. I awaited 
with Gesperate calmness, though at this moment he 
presented a terrific spectacle, with glaring eyes, grin- 
ning tusks, and tongue dropping foam and blood. 
Almost I felt his hot breath on my cheek when I again 
fired point-blank at his head. The next instant a blow, 
from his tore paw knocked the weapon from my hand; 
that effort, however, was his last. With trembling joy. I 
saw his huge carcase sink to the earth, and his life de- 
parted with an indescribable growl of rage and pain. 

With a thankful heart for so wonderful a deliverance, 
I now raised my poor steed to his feet and rode into 
camp. 





For the Companion. 
WRECKED AND FORSAKEN. 


Some years ago a steamboat named Rothsay Castle 
was lost at sea. One of the sailors called John was 
standing near the rudder with his little son Henry, 
when a terrific rush of waters swept away a number of 
persons into the sea. John, holding his little boy by 
the hand, ran towards the rigging and climbed up to 
escape the overwhelming waters, but his child could 
not follow him. 

“Father, O, father, do not leave me!” he cried, but the 


and son. In a moment they recognized one another 
and clung to one another weeping for joy. 


“When my father and mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up.” 





For the Companion. 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 
When first I saw her, a bridal crown, 
Inwove with her tresses of sunny brown, 
Was resting light on her radiant brow, 
And her cheek was fiushed with a crimson glow; 
Her voice was gay, as the wild bird's song. 
He warbles all day the hills among. 


Once more we met, but her cheek was wan, 
The loving glance of the eye was gone, 

The smile from her ruby lip had fled, 

For hope in her trusting heart was dead; 

In a widow's weedg.o'er a grave she wept— 
A grassy mound wéere the loved one slept. 


I saw her again, but the heart so crushed 

Had ceased to mourn, for its grief was hushed. 

The bosom beat not ‘neath its robe of snow, 

And the voice was stilled with its accents low; 

Around her brow wus a flowery wreath; 

Once more a bride,—but the groom was Death. 

a Ciara B. HEeata. 
THE TOLL-COLLECTOR AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER. 


Where the majestic Rhine rolls its broad waves like a 
silver landmark between France and Switzerland, stands 
the wealthy Swiss town of Bale. It forms, as it were, 
the entrance gate to the country, which abounds so 
greatly in magnificent mountain scenery that it well 
deserves to be called the “gem of Europe.” The Rhine 
divides Bale into two parts, great and little Bale, anda 
large wooden bridge spansthe river. At the farthest 
end, toward great Bale, there once stood a toll-gate, 
surmounted by an ornament of very questionable taste, 
called the “lolling king.” It was a huge, wooden paint- 
ed figure with a crown on his head, and whose tongue 
and eyes were kept in perpetual motion by a water- 
wheel. Inatime of discord between the two parts of 
the town, this wonderful pjece of art had been erected 
by great Bale, in order to annoy little Bale; and centu- 
ries after, long after taste had been refined and peace 
established, the “lolling king” still surmounted the 
gat>, a relic of barbarous ages, the delight and pride of 
all the urchins of Bale. But many years since the toll- 
gate has been done away with, and the “‘lolling king’s” 
reign has come to an end. * 

A hundred years ago a toll-collector was sitting at 
this gate to receive the accustomed toll from the passen- 
gers. He was a powerful man, measuring six feet with 
out his shoes, and once his features had been as bright 
and intellectual as they were now dull and bloated. 
Alas! one master passion had reduced the poor man to 
a mere wreck of himself—the toll-man was a drunkard. 
It is said that in the pride of her heart, the Egyptian 
queen Cleopatra presented to Augustus a cup of wine 
in which the powdered dust of a huge pearl was dis- 
solved, thus wasting in one draught of wine what would 
have saved from misery many of her poor subjects; but 
this toll-man did far worse, for the cup which he emp- 
tied from morning to night swallowed not only his 
earthly property, but it brought his young, loving wife 
down to a premature grave, and ruined his immortal 
soul. And yet he was so good-tempered that even in 
his worst state of intoxication he did not rave like other 
drunkards, but the enemy laid hold of his intellect, and 
reduced the man of forty to a poor, tottering wretch, 
whose eyes were dim, whose head and hands were 
trembling, and whose limbs often refused to carry him. 
Thus he vegetated on from year to year, sunk in a state 
of torpor, and unmindful of that soul for which he had 
one day to give an account, and of the God who made 
it. And yet there was one being who could animate 
with life this worthless mass of clay, who could call a 
ray of intellect to these dull eyes, and a loving smile to 
these heavy lips. It was Mary, his motherless girl of 
five years old. She was a bright little thing, and the 
poor man loved her with all the power of heart that was 
left to him, and even in his most deplorable state of 
degradation, he never spoke an unkind word to his lit- 
tle Mary. And Mary loved her poor father too; her 
tender age prevented her from seeing decper into the 
mystery of his helpless condition. “1am getting old, 
little one,” he had once said to her, when she asked of 
him the reason of his reeling gait and trembling hands, 
and the innocent child had believed him. ‘Poor father 
is so old! so old!” she used to whisper, when the curse 
of sin would press heavily on the miserable man, and 
then she would look up in his red, bloated face with 
tearful eyes, and again and again she would kiss those 
trembling hands with the tenderness of pity. And as he 
looked down upon that sweet, innocent face so full of 
love, dim visions would rise before the drunkard’s men- 
tal eyes, thoughts of a life of purity and holiness, and 
of those bright, spotless beings which are said to be 
ministering angels to our fallen race. ‘I wonder if that 
child is my guardian angel?” he would often mutter to 
himself, and in such moments shame and love would 
wring from his soul the resolution to break trom the 
chains of slavery, and to live more worthy of the charge 
entrusted to him. But “the way to hell is paved with 
good resolutions,” says an old proverb, and the next 
evening Mary found her father as ‘“‘old” as ever. 

Yet Mary’s life was not without its pleasures. All 
the passengers had a kind word or look fur the pretty 
child; some had even a bonbon or a ruddy apple, and 
her greatest delight was to run up and down the long 
wooden bridge. Often when from the one side of the 
river the father’s heavy snoring could be heard, Mary’s 
silvery voice would ring from the other side as she was 
singing some sweet nursery rhyme, or talking with the 
big monster over the gate, and challenging him to 
come down and catch her. Then the passers-by would 
often look on the unconscjous child, and whisper, 
“Poor little thing!” 7 

One evening the father had been drinking harder 
than ever. Scarcely able to hold up his heavy head, 
he sat at the gate, when a merry peal of laughter came 
floating toward him from the other side of the bridge. 
He knew the voice; even now it had the power to dis- 
pel some of the heavy spell that bound him. He looked 
toward the bridge. ‘There, on the old, worm-eaten bal- 
ustrade, stood his littke Mary. The setting sun glit- 
tered in the golden curls, her face and outstretched 
arms were diffused with rosy.light, and her white frock 
fluttered in the wind. The father looked at her with a 
kind of stupefied wonder. Was it his child? Was it 
his guardian angel, ready to take wings and fly back to 
that glorious heaven from whence it had come to save 
him, come in vain ? , 

Again he heard the clear, melodious voice, ‘See, fa- 
ther, how high Mary can climb! and look; I can play 
see-saw !” 








father did not heed him. When the day dawned, the 
sailor found himself with a few others who had been 
saved, upon the shore, and then he remembered his 
son and bitterly lamented him. 

But God had not forgotten Henry. He was swept off 
the vessel, and while in the water he seized and clung 
to a plank, upon which by a miracle he was brought 
safely to the land. Not knowing that his father had es- 
caped, the poor little fellow moaned out, 

“What will become of me now? I have no longer a 
father.” 

Kind hands took up the nearly fainting child and car- 
him into a house, where they put him into the same 
bed with John, without knowing that they were father 


. 


Catching hold of the balustrade, the child suddenly 
| suspended herself over the water, and began to swing 
| fearlessly to and fro. The father saw fluttering gar- 
| ments and waving tresses; he heard the rotten wood- 
work creak, and suddenly the dangerous position of 
| his darling presented itself to his dull intellect. What 
|if she should lose her hold? if the old balustrade 
should break? He started to his feet; he would fly to 
the rescue, but O, horror! his feet refused to carry 
him. Reeling to and fro, like a reed in the storm, he 
again, and again, and again fell back against the wall. 
“Come here, Mary!” he shouted, in dreadful agony. 
“Come fetch me, father,” the merry voice answered, 
and the dangerous pastime was only pursued with 
greater energy. 
Once more the unhappy man tricd in vain. He 





snatched the full bottle from the table, and emptied it 
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in one draught. Alas, it was but to seal the sentence 
of his doom and that of his child. The hour of heavy 
retribution had at last come, and the man but reaped 
what he had sown. He had given himself, body and 
soul, into.the power of the devil’s agent, and no earthly 
hand could restore to him what he had lost. One more 
desperate struggle, and the miserable wretch lay roll- 
ing on the ground, and groaning most fearfully. No 
man was nigh, no help came, and suddenly the creak- 
ing sound of the breaking balustrade smote like a knell 
upon the father’s ear. He heard a fearful cry, “Father, 
help, help!” he heatd the splashing of the water as the 
merciless waves closed over their lovely prey, and then 
all was silent. For a while the man lay there in a state 
of misery which no words can express. But over- 
strained nature, even in this moment, would have its 
sway; he soon dropped asleep, and slept while the 
only being that had loved him was drifting away on 
the glittering waves of the sunlit Rhine! 

It was midnight when the toll man awoke. He found 
himself lying on the floor of his room, and his first 
glance fell on a still, white form at his side. The flick- 
ering light of several lanterns was plying over features 
which were surpassingly beautiful in their solemn re- 

se, and a voice said, “Your child is dead.” 

The bereaved father threw himself over the lovely 
sleeper, and from his breast rose the despairing cry, 
“She is dead, and I have killed her!” Alas, he was 
sober now, sober enough to measure the full extent of 
his guilt and his loss. All the powers of his mind 
seemed to return for a minute, to show him, in glaring 
vividness, the fearful consequences of his sin, and then 
night, deep mental night, threw her dark veil over the 
wretched man’s mind; and when he rose from his 
knees he rose as a poor, harmless idiot. The hours} 
rolied heavily on. The little body was laid in its last 
bed. He suffered them to do so. “Carry her gently,” 
he whispered; “she sleeps so sweetly.” 

Dust was given back to dust. Many tears fell on 
that little coffin. The father shed none, and once more | 
he could be seen sitting daily at the gate, but not to| 
drink wine or to receive toll. There he sat, looking 
down into the waters, and muttering broken sentences | 
of intense tenderness to his unseen companion, to his 
Mary. It was a touching sight to see him thus, and | 
one that would move and warn many a thoughtless | 
heart. | 

One evening the sun was shedding its last rays on 
the river, and the dancing waves sparkled as they had | 
done on that eventful day. The childless man sud-| 
denly rose, and stepping farther down to the waterside, | 
where the reeds were waving in the evening breeze, | 
“Hush!” he whispered; “she is calling me! I am 
coming, Mary, my darling; see, I can come now!” 
And stretching out his arms as if to embrace his child, 
the poor man took a desperate leap, and the waves re- 
ceived their second victim. 

He was soon missed and found. He was buried in 
the same grave with his child; but will the soul now 
abide in the same pure heaven where his innocert child 
dwells, with the sweet, patient wife whose heart he had 
broken? The wages of sin is death, and no soul will 
enter there that leaves earth laden with unpardoned 
sin. QO, that all might turn while it is yet to-day. 


+e» —_—_ 


THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


One summer morning early, 
When the dew was bright to see, 
Our dark-cyed litule Charlie 
Stood by bis mother's knee; 
And he heard a robin singing 
In a tree so tall and high; 
On the topmost bough ‘twas swinging, 
Away up in the sky. 
“Mamma, the robin's praying 
In the very tree-top there: 
Qlory, glory! it is saying, 
And that is all his prayer. 
But God will surely hear him, 
And the angels standing by, 
For God is very near him, 
Away up in the sky.” 


“My child, God is no nearer 
‘To the robin on the tree, 
He does not hear him clearer 
Than He does you and me; 
For He hears the angels harping, 
In sun-bright glory drest, 
And the little birdlings chirping 
Down in their leafy nest.” 
“Bat if I whisper lowly, 
All covered m my bed, 
Do you think that Jesus holy 
Would know what then I said?" 
“*My darling little lisper, 
God's ear is ever nigh; 
The very lowest whisper 
Will reach Him in the sky.” 
Now the robin's song is filling 
The child's soul full of bliss; 
The very air was trilling 
When his mother told him this, 
As he wished, in childish craving, 
For the robin's wings to fly, 
To sing, on tree-tops waving, 


So very near the sky. Child's Paper. 


PRAYING CHILDREN. 


Ata time of religious interest among the children in 
acity in Massachusetts, a very bad boy came into one 
of the meetings, seemingly on purpose to make dis- 
turbance. He occasioned so much trouble that a su- 
perintendent of one of the Sabbath schools left his seat 
and went across the church, to sit near him to keep 
him quiet. But by that time other bad boys had joined 
him, and all his efforts to keep them decently quiet 
were in vain. He finally told them that if they did not 





cease to annoy the meeting he should report them to} 


the minister, and he soon found it necessary to do this. 
Instead of reproving them for their misconduct, I sim- 
ply said, “We will not scold at them, but let us stop 
and pray for them.” All heads were then soon bowed 
in silence, wher a brief prayer was offered that the 
Holy Spirit might convince them of their sin, and lead 
them to love the precious Saviour. The address to the 
children was then continued without any further inter- 
ruption. 

While Sabbath school teachers and others remained 
that afternoon to talk with those who wished, at once, 
personally to be pointed to the Saviour and prayed 
with, sixty-two children who believed they had found 
peace in Jesus, mostly under twelve years of age, gath- 
ered of their own accord in a side room for a prayer- 
meeting. After a few moments, as I entered the room, 
I found them all upon their knees, engaged in prayer. 
Four little boys, ten or twelve years of age, followed 
each other in most earnest pleadings, especially that 
that bad boy might be led to repent of his sins, and be- 
lieve in Jesus. 

few days after I received a letter from that very 
bey, which read something as follows: 


“IT want to tell you how I found Jesus. I have been a 
very wicked boy. I would never do as my parents told me. 
I was one of those bad boys who disturbed the meeting that 
afternoon when Mr. E. reported us to you. You stopped 
and prayed for us, and after Christians prayed for us I felt 
that I was a great sinner not to love the dear Saviour who 
died on the cross for us. But He has forgiven me all m 
Sins, and I love Him now, and I love to pray to Him and to 
read my Bible. Your LitTLe FRIEND.” 

As that letter was read in the daily morning prayer- 
meeting shortly after, a gentleman rose, and with much 
emotion, said : 

“It was my boy who wrote that letter. He has been 
4 very bad boy, and at times almost broken my heart. 

ut 1 do believe that the Holy Spirit has convinced 
him of sin, and led him to the Saviour. If there are 
any here who have not faith in the conversion of chil- 
dren, I wish they could have been at my house last 
night, and heard this boy, and a dozen others, engage 
m prayer. I could scarcely believe my own ears. 

hy,” said he, “brethren, these children seem to know 


| other rule sent to our little Fan. by her new “truly 


a great deal more about real praying than we do. They : 
just ask God, in Jesus’ name, for what they want, and ; 
then stop. I felt ashamed of my old, formal prayers, | 
and resolved to throw them all away, and get some 
new ones. It seemed as if I needed to be ‘converted? | 
again, and to ‘become like little children.’” This and 
much more was uttered with a tearful tenderness which 
quite melted all the hundreds in that morning prayer- 
meeting. 

There were none who seemed more interested at 
hearing that boy’s letter and the words of his father 
than the children present who had been among the | 
“sixty-two” who so earnestly prayed for the conversion | 
of that boy. Did they not again hear the assurance of 
the Saviour, “EVERY ONE THAT ASKETH RECEIVETH.” 
—S. S. Teacher. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion, 
LILLIPUTIA, 
“A place for every thing, and every thing in its place.” 
“Most excellent,” said Aunt Huldah, as she read the 
above rulé, in the little pink tinted note, and just what 
one would expect to have, to keep company with the 





friend,”— 

“4 time for every thing, and every thing in its time,’ 
twin rules, I should say, Mrs. Mary.” 

And Mrs. Mary, nodding gently, as was her wont, 
went on with the sewing taken from her poor basket. 

Early one bright, balmy morning a lively knocking 
at the great hall door startled little Fan. from gentle 
slumbers, and in a moment, ina gruff, falsetto tone, 
some one asked: 

“Does a child called little Fan. live here ?” 





But before the small feet were slippered the door 
closed again with a bang, and in a minute or so a 
tiny note was slipped under it; but as writing was a 
sealed book to little Fan., she had to wait until Aunt 
Huldah was heard singing to her canary; then such 
tripping as there was down that old fashioned, winding 
stairway, and such an eager watching while the kind 
aunt carefully opened, and then slowly read, 

“Dear LITLLE Fan.,—I was almost afraid you never 
would learn my two rules, when I heard that your 
grandma had found your thimble and spool in the 
china closet. I am afraid you don’t care af much 
about what I write as about ‘Greeny’ and ‘Shag.’ I 
am real sorry, for they never can be such friends to 
you as my rules can. My mother told me I must have 
some one thing to begin my rules with, ‘and then,’ she 
| said, ‘almost before we know it, the rales fit on to every 
| plagp we have in our minds.’ I began by pntting my 
| fatHer’s slippers by his green plush study chair, every 
| night, just as the clock struck five. Now you might, 
| besides having a regular ‘time’ to study your lessons in 
the afternoon, have ‘a place’ where your books, and 
| slate, and sewing basket can be put carefully away as 
soon as you have finished all your aunt and Mrs. Mary 
expect you to do. It has been whispered in my ear, 
that if little Fan. will not throw her things here and 
| there and all about, Joanna, the maid, will not look so 
} cross in the morning when she ‘sets things to rights,’ 
as mother says. Now if your good aunt would let you 
| havea low shelf in her book closet, you could arrange 
| your books and other things nicely there. Do remem- 
| ber this. Good-by, now. LILLIPUTIA. 

“Pp. S.—After you learn the rules, and mind them a 
month, I will invite you to tea.” 

“Dear me!” said little Fan., “how do you suppose she 
ever heard about your book closet? I wish it wasn’t so 
hard to remember. It makes my head ache harder 
than to be guessing all the time where Lilliputia lives! 
I’m afraid I sha’n’t be asked to tea this summer!” 

One afternoon, wearied with play in the shallow frog- 
pond, the little maiden came slowly sauntering up the 
shaded lane to where the great Balm of Gilead tree was 
| scenting the air with heavy, healing perfume. There 
she sat down and fell into one of her long, “silent 
thinks,” which, upon this occasion, resulted in a very 
unsatisfactory play of fancy in regard to her new “truly 
| friend.” Besides this she felt that much, very much, 
| was to be done before she could expect to meet this 
friend, for hardly a day passed in which book, or slate, 
or thimble, was not missing, and the last little note had 
distinctly stated that Lilliputia would never reveal her- 
self until little Fan. should not only degin in earnest, 
but really obey these two simple rules for one month; 
then was to come the invitation to tea. 
| And very unsatisfactory was the remembrance of her 
careless ways. But now a resolute spirit seemed to 
come into her soul, and talking with herself under the 
swaying branches of the perfumed tree, she brought 
down her small hand with startling emphasis, and say- 
ing, clearly and distinctly : 

“I will do it,” rose up suddenly, and, book in hand, 
| went quickly up the gravélled path, and sat down de- 
| murely to study a column ofthard words. 

Uncle Ned had been resting himself all this time 
upon the terrace, and he seemed lazily thinking, but 
little Fan. beneath the “Balm of Gilead” had not es- 
caped his keen observation. The only token given of 
his interest in Avhat she said, was uttered in a very 
pompous way as he answered the ring of the tea bell— 
| “When she wills, she will!” 
| ‘What's that?” asked grandma, as she carefully dust- 
|ed a small china cup, the glory of her “foreign treas- 

ures.” 
| “Please don't make me tell,” replied Uncle Ned, in 
‘his “mock lofty” way. “I’m afraid it will spoil if I 

tell. Hem!” 
| But finally, before the winter was fairly over, the 
third week of an oft-renewed trial closed successfully, 
little Fan. greatly elated, dictated a note to her friend. 
“Dear LiLtiipuTiA,—It has seemed as if I never 
| should get through four weeks right. I came pretty 
near missing one night last week, for just as it was time 
to stop sewing Uncle Ned came rushing in to ask us 
all to go and slide down ‘Nut Hill.’ I came very near 
forgetting to put away all my things, but grandma 
touched my arm and pointed to my basket of patch- 
work, and I was so glad! Dear Lilliputia, you’d better 

be getting your nice things ready for that party. I’m 
| almost sure, now you'll have to ask me. I hope my 
‘new red merino dress will be finished. ‘Greeny’ is 

dead and buried. Please to write me some poetry over 
him. Your loving little Fan.” 





i F. P. C. 


THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENESS.—AIll suffering from Jr- 
ritation of the Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised 
at the almost i relief ded by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.* The demulcent ingredients allay Pulmon- 
ary irritation, and, after speaking or singing, when the throat is 
wearied and weakened by too much exercise, their use will give 
renewed strength to the vocal organs. 20—lw 








CHOLERA, CHOLERA MorBUS, DyseNnTERY, DiaRRHa@a, Summer 
Complaint, &c., are a greater and more general cause of suffering 
and mortality during the Summer months than all the other ail- 
ments combined, especially among children. Yet there is a sim- 

le. safe and sure remedy, that may be given the most delicate 
nfant or strong man, purely vegetable, containing no opiates or 
narcotics, and very pleasant to the taste, which has been tested 
by thqusands during the past eighteen years, and all as one unite 
in pronouncing it superior to any thing ever before tried. Asiatic 
Cholera in 1854 was readily cured by it. These statements are 
facts, well attested by a cloud of witnesses, in circular, sent to 
any one desiring it, and the medicine is guarantied as above rep- 
resented, or no pay 

Dr. H. V. BICKNELL'’s DysENTERY Syrup is the article. Pre- 
pared only by Edward Sutton, of Providence, R. I., and will be 
furnished by all dealers in medicine. Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. of 
Boston, and Demas Barnes & Co., of New York, General Agents. 

2—6m 





WITHOUT ITS EQUAL 
AS A MUSIC BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Merry Chimes, by L. 0. Emerson, author of **The Golden 
Wreath,’ containing Elementary Lessons, Pleasing Exercises 
and upwards of 2u0 Charming Songs. The Public Schools will 
use it; the children at home will use it; all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. Specimen pages sent free. Price of the 
“Chimes,” 50 cts. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
20—tf 277 Washingtam Street. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FamiLy Use or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Kecent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 


A Worp To THe Wise.—If to “be ferewarned is to be fore- 
armed," we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrhea, and possibly Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 
dicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the best remedy ever 
discovered. Don't fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
25 cents, and it will cure. 16é—tw 








CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 


An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice ef Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 eents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 62}¢ cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in ali its branches, at 
very much reduced prices. Nsw ENGLAND CaxrzrCo., 75 Hano 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
compssing the latest and most popular patterns at very much un~ 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND CarPet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENnGLanp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the Nz 
PLUS ULTRA of family scwing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential to a PERFECT 
MODERN SEWING MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 
Principal oftices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their custoMers with the most practical and per- 
fect ButtoN-HOLE Macuinx in the world, and to warrant the 


same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m. 





PAIN-KILLER.—Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mor- 
tals, as inevitable as death itself, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Though we do not subscribe to this doctrine in all its 
length and breadth, believing that our pains, aches and sicknesses 
are the result of our own folly, our violation of nature’s laws as 
they have been instituted by the Creator, still it is undeniable 
that the race has degenerated, and that all of us bear about us the 
seeds of disease as they have followed the great law of hereditary 
descent. Therefore it is important that remedial agents should 
be at hand to be used on an emergency, and when the seminal 
principle lodged in the system shall develope itself, and we be 
made to feel the exeruciating agonies of pain, or the depressing 
influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in the Pain Killer of our fellow-towns- 
men, Perry Davis & Son, whose fame has extended to the ends 
of the earth, and whose names are blessed even from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. The Pain Killer has made the 
circuit of the globe. Amid the eternal ices of the polar regions, 
or beneath the intolerable and burning sun of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. Under all latitudes, from the 
one extreme to the other, suffering humanity has found relief 
from many of its ills. The wide and broad area over which this 
medicine has spread, attests its value and potency. No other has, 
to our knowledge, been so universally and favorably received. 
From a small beginning, without any adventitious aids, the Pain 
Killer has passed gradually along. It has made its own highway, 
solely by its virtues. 

Such unexampled success and popularity has brought others in- 
to the field, who have attempted to eclipse the original. But we 
are pleased to know that their efforts have proved fruitless. Un- 
der similarity of name they have attempted to usurp the good will 
of the people, and turn it to their own s ss and dis a 
But the people, true to the one who was their real benefactor, 
have, in the main, stood by the original; the impostors and their 
nostrums have sunk into oblivion and merited contempt. 

The Pain Killer derives much of its popularity trom the sim- 
plicity attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value in a fam- 
ily. ‘he various diseases which may be reached by it, and in 
their incipient stages eradicated, are among those which are pecu- 
liarly fatal, if suffered to run; but the curative magic of this prep- 
aration at once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfills the conditions of a popular medicine. Stick to it, there- 
— “7 the original and genuine.—Providence Times. 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 


COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the Nsw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, frem the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs , 
by the New ENGLanp Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the NEw ENGLARD 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. ll— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


1i—6m BOSTON. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—aND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


alee REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 


color. REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


inal color.” 
een REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“]T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 





New York. 
46—ly. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 














Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











For the Companion. 
“THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE.” 


At the time when Cape Haytien fell, furthér along 
the coast, as far east as Port au Platte, in the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo, the shock of the Great Earthquake 
was felt. A missionary who was stationed at Port au 
Platte related, in a private letter I saw, that the moun- 
tains and trees rocked to and fro like a drunken man; 
that his house rolled so much as to overthrow the chairs 
and water-jars, and pitch his books out of their shelves, 
and that every dwelling in the town was affected in 
the same way. A block or range of stone and brick 
buildings was levelled to the earth. No lives were lost. 
At Santiago, sixty miles in the interior, the whole town 
was destroyed and many of the people perished. Dus 
ing Divine service-in the evening another shock was felt, 
which caused the chapel to rock and the timbers to 
creak. 

I have returned to the Great Earthquake of 1842 in 
St. Domingo and Hayti, in order to show how it acted 
on the minds of the people. 

The inhabitants of the place, said Mr. Fowler, were 
thrown into the greatest alarm and confusion. They 
ran from their houses and fell on their knees. Even 
those who cailed themselves infidels were compelled to 
acknowledge God.’ In that awful moment they prayed 
to Him to have mercy upon them. 

In a short time the Spanish priest called all his peo- 
ple out. They formed a procession. Headed by a 
wooden image of St. Philip, dressed as a bishop, and 
borne on the shoulders of men, with candles burning 
and incense waving, they marched through the streets 
of the town. There was a solemnity of expression on 
every countenance. Most of the women soon dressed 
themselves in dresses of brown linen as a token of re- 
pentance. 

The same spirit prevailed among the small Protestant 
, population. “Many of the Americans,” wrote the mis- 
sionary, “came to our chapel and spent some time in 
prayer. On Sunday morning our place of worship was 
filled before the usual hour.” 


Harthquakes in Chili. 

An American resident in Chili writes that the sensa- 
tions produced by earthquakes are indescribable. In 
all other dangers by land and sea, one has an instinctive 
feeling that if it were only possible to touch mother 
earth, one would be safe, but when the earth herself 
quivers under our feet, the last refuge seems gone; 
all our preconceived notions of stability are shaken; 
we feel our utter helplessness; the first idea is always 
of some crushing, overwhelming calamity, with a ter- 
ror such as one might reasonably be expected to feel at 
the day of judgment. 

Talcahuano, in the Bay of Conception, in Chili, was 
totally destroyed by an earthquake and the sea on the 
20th of February, in 1835. 


“The sea receded and then advanced in three succes- 
sive waves,—unbroken walls of water thirty feet in height 
—dragging ships from their anchors and dashing one 
more than two hundred yards inland; sweeping houses 
from their. foundations, and, in the subsidence, bearing 
away the ruins, and leaving the site of the town deso- 
late. At the first alarm, the inhabitants fled to the hills 
behind the town; and there with the earth quaking so 
baa an A beneath them that it was impossible to stand, 
they beheld the advance of the devouring sea and the 
utter destruction of their property.” 


A writer who had experienced no less than fifty-eight 
shocks of earthquake, thus describes their influence on 
the nervous system, and relates a ludicrous incident, 
with which we will close our notes : 


“Our nerves became acutely sensitive to the temblor, 
When all other noises passed unheeded, the faintest 
roar or feeblest motion of an earthquake caused us to 
start and turn pale. Many a time have I been awak- 
ened in the night by the trembling of the bedstead,— 
wondered in terror if that would amount to any thing, 
and if the motion did not continue dropped to sleep 
again. But if the shock is severe, away you go out of 
doors, regardless of clothing and propriety, and it is not 
until the earth is calmed that you realize your situation. 
Ridiculous scenes constantly take os. A very severe 
shock occurred one morning in 1851, just as the Ameri- 
can Consul had retired, after his return from a party, to 
which he had worn his uniform and chapeau, At the 
first warning he leaped from bed, dashed on his embroid- 
ered coat and chapeau, and ran out upon the hill utter- 
ly destitute of pantaloons!” UncLe JaMEs. 





“BEARS” AND “BULLS.” 


Since the late war began, speculations in stocks have 
been carried on to a greater extent than before in this 
country, and this has brought more strikingly into pub- 
lic notice the famous bulls and bears of the stock ex- 
changes. These terms were first applied in the Lon- 
don Exchange, but are now in universal use. Where 
two parties contract, the one to take and the other to 
deliver stocks at some future time at a specified price, 
the former frequently exerts himself to raise their price 
in the interval, and the other to depress it. There is 
generally no exchange of stocks at the time agreed 
upon, but the losing party pays the difference between 
the price of the stocks then and at the time the contract 
was made. The former party in this case is called 
a“bull,” from the habit of that animal to throw up 
with his horns, and the latter a “bear,” from the custom 


of the beast to pull down with his paws. Generally the 


bears and bulls of the exchange resemble those of na- 


ture in one thing—an utter want of conscience. 


+o 


A WITTY FERRYMAN. 





Before a certain bridge was built in Lancashire, 
England, pence were ferried over by an eccentric 
ving near the bank. A nobleman who used 

to cross frequently was accustomed to give the boat- 
lar fare was only a 
determined to sur- 


boatman | 


man a shilling, although the 
penny. One day when crossing = 
prise the boatman, and accordingly on reaching the o 
posite shore he stepped 


ashore and walked away, with- 
out even putting his hand in his pocket. The ferryman, 


in great astonishment, looked after him a moment, and 
then called out, “‘My lord, if ye have lost ye’r purse, re- 
member it was not in my boat,” The nobleman imme- 
diately rewarded his wit with double the usual fee. 








VARIETY. 





THE SNOW-FLAKE AND THE CITRON. 


The following very beautiful little poem was written by the late 
Rev. James Burns, of Scotland, while he was in the South of 
France for his health, and sent home for the amusement of his 
children : . 


A snow-flake came fluttering down through the air, 
Where a citron grew in a garden fair. 

“I am weary ot flying,” it sald to the tree, 

“I should like to rest for awhile on thee!" 


Said the citron tree, “It is many a year 

Thag I have been growing and flourishing here, 
But I have ne’er seen a creature like thee; 
Now tell me first what thy name may be! 


“The little bird comes to my topmost spray, 
And sings its song all the sweet spring day; 
The bee and the butterfly well I know, 
Lightly they come and lightly they go. 


“They nestle about in my fragrant flowers, 
And then fly away to their woodland bowers; 
They never hurt me in blossom or stem,— 
Art thou an innocent creature, like them?” 


*“O, never fear!” said the little snow-flake, 
“The smallest bird that sings in the brake, 
The gauze-winged bee or the butterfly, 

Is not such a gentle creature as 1! 


“T am but a raindrop out at play 

In my soft, white mantle, this winter day; 
It is crystal-clasped—it is light and warm; 
How could a raindrop do thee harm?” 


“Well, then,” said the citron tree. with a smile, 
“You are welcome to stay and rest awhile!" 
And the little snow-flake chose out on the tree, 
For his perch, the greenest leaf he could see. 


Then another came, and another came, 

And their request was always the same, 

Tifi the citron branches, one and all, 

Were white with the snow-flakes’ noiseless fall. 


And soon there struck to its heart a chill 
Never felt before—a foreboding of ill— 

And soon with the weight of the falling flakes, 
Its loveliest branch bends down and breaks. 


And its deep roots shivered under the ground, 
And its golden fruits dropped off all round, 
And so the snow-flake, so small to see, 

Was the death of the beautiful citron tree. 





LAUGHING RATS. 


The distance from Mazaro, on the Zambesi side, to 
Kwakwa at Nterra, is about six miles, over a surpris- 
ingly rich, dark soil. We passed the night in the fons 
shed erected at Nterra, on the banks of this river, for 
the use of travellers, who have often to wait several 
days for canoes; we tried to sleep, but the mosquitoes 
and rats were so troublesome as to render sleep impos- 
sible. The rats, or large mice, closely resembling Mus 
— (Smith,) of this region, are quite facetious, and 
aving a great deal of fun in them, often laugh heartily. 
Again and again they woke us up by scampering over 
our faces, and then bursting into a loud laugh of He! 
he! he! at having performed the feat. Their sense of 
the ludicrous appears to be exquisite; they screamed 
with laughter at the attempts which disturbed and 
angry human nature made in the dark to bring their 
ill-timed merriment to a close. Unlike their prudent 
European cousins, which are said to leave a sinking 
ship, a party of these took up their quarters in our 
leaky and sinking vessel. Quiet and invisible by day, 
they emerged at night and cut their funny pranks. No 
sooner were we all asleep, than they made a sudden 
dash over the lockers and across our faces for the cabin 
door, where all broke out into aloud He! he! he! he! 
he! he! showing how keenly they enjoyed the joke. 
They next went forward with as much delight, and 
scampered over the men. Every night they went fore 
and aft, rousing with impartial feet every sleeper, and 
laughing to scorn the aimless blows, growls, and deadly 
rushes of outraged humanity.—Livingstone’s Africa. 





A DEMORALIZED MULE. 


A man who had been on a collecting tour in Michi- 
gan, represents himself as having been horrified at the 
depravity of man and beast. He put up for a short 
time at the town of Commerce, and while standing on 
the street in conversation with a gentleman, he felt 
something at his back, hugging at him. On turning 
around to see what it could be, he was astonished to 
see a mule standing with his head at his back, and re- 
marked to the gentleman that that mule must be a 
town pet. 

“Yes,” said he. “The fellow wants a chew of to- 
bacco.” 

Our friend laughed at the idea, but the gentleman 
said that was what he was after. So he put his hand 
into his pocket, and took a piece of tobacco from his 
plug, and gave it to the mule; and it went off quite 
satisfied, chewing away as if it understood the busi- 
ness. After the mule had walked off down-street, 
chewing his tobacco, the gentleman stated that it was a 
regular tobacco-chewer, and when it wished a chew it 
would walk up to the door of some one of the groceries, 
the grocer would hand it a chew, and the mule would 
go on his way rejoicing. 
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.THE MISER. 


Many years ago there lived in a large, cheerless and 
dilapidated old house in St. Petersburg, a wretched 
miser. He confined himself to one room, and left the 
rest of the crumbling edifice to moulder into ruin; he 
cared for no comfort, and deprived himself even of 
those things which the poorest regard as the necessa- 
ries of life; he seldom lit a fire to repel the dampness 
which hung on the walls of the solitary chamber, and a 
few worthless objects of furniture were all the room 
contained. Yet to this singular being the Empress 
Catharine II. owed a million of rubles. His cellar, 
it was said, contained casks of gold, and packages 
of silver were stowed away in the dismal corners of 
his ruinous mansion. He was one of the richest men 
in Russia. He relied for the safety of his hoard upon 
the exertions of a mastiff, which he had trained to bark 
and howl througHout the night, to strike terror into 
the heart of thieves. The miser outlived the dog; but 
he disliked to part with any portion of his treasure in 
the purchase of another cur, and he resolved to save 
his money by officiating as his own watch dog. Every 
morning and every evening would that insane old 
man wander about his dismal habitation, barking and 
howling in imitation of his recent sentinel. 








MAGGIE’S WISH. 


Mr. and Mrs. R—— were just sitting down to the 
breakfast-table when the children came in, their teeth 
chattering with the cold, for it was January. 

“I wish I lived where it is never cold.” 

“I know where I wish I lived,” said little Maggie. 
“I wish I lived in heaven, for it is always warm there, 
and not too warm; it is just right, mother says.” 

How often have I thought of this wish of Maggie’s 
when I have been chilled to the soul by the coidness of 
this world, and found it hard to face its storms and tread 
its rough and difficult paths, You and I, dear children, 
cannot go to that blessed place until God calls us there; 





warmth of heaven in our hearts, and then by kind acts 
and gentle words we may diffuse much of this warmth 
and blessedness even in this cold world. Let us con- 
stantly try in this way to make earth just as much like 
heaven as we can. 


SHARP DAMSEL. 

“Is it possible, miss, that you don’t know the names 
of some of your best friends ?” inquired a gentleman of 
a lady. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “I don’t even know what 
my own may be a year hence!” 
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A Goop story is told of a doctor, in a town not a hun- 
dred miles from Vermont. The doctor kept missing 
his wood and set watch. As was expected, it proved to 
be the work of anear neighbor, who soon appeared, 
and carefully culling out all the dry wood, started off 
with an armful. The doctor hastily gathered up an 
armfal of green wood, and followed, trudging as fast as 
he could; and just as the man threw down his armful, 
the doctor did the same, exclaiming: 

“There, you must burn green wood part of the time, 
as well as iv and departed, leaving the thief to his own 
reflections. 


A Common Councilman’s lady paying her daughter a 
visit at school, and inquiring what progress she had 
made in her education, the governess answered : 

“Pretty good, madam; she is very attentive; if she 

ants any thing, it is capacity ; but for that deficiency, 
fou know, we must not blame fer.” 

“No, madam,” replied the mother, “but I blame you 
for not having mentioned it before. Her father can 
afford his daughter a capacity, and I beg she may have 
one immediately, cost what it may.” 


As a lady was passing along Catherine Street, New 
York, the other morning, she was attacked by a large ; 
and ferocious dog, that tore the skirt of her dress, and | 

‘ot his teeth entangled in the steel wires of her crino- | 
ine in such a manner as to make him heartily sick | 
of his enterprise, as he suddenly stopped his onset and 
sneaked off around a corner, his retreat being acceler- 
ated by a few well-directed brickbats from gallant and 
indignant spectators. 


Tue Providence (R. I.) Journal asserts, on the 
authority of a Washington correspondent, that a Vir- 
ginia clerk in the Interior Department at Washington, 
having been ordered before the board for the examina- 
tion of clerks, the other day, was asked this question : 

“Mr. , you are a grammarian ?” 

He answered, “No, sir, I am a Virginian.” 


A PRIEST, proceeding to the chapel one Sunday 
morning through the burial-ground, observed several | 
sprightly girls seated on a tombstone, and wishing to | 
be jocular with them, asked what they were doing | 
there. “Nothing at all, plaze yer riverence,” was the 
reply of one of them. ‘Nothing ?” he said. “What is | 
nothing?” “Shut your eyes, your riverence,” retorted | 
one of the girls, “and you'll see it.” 


“TI covip soon finish you up,” said some lemons to a | 
bottle of carbonate of soda. “I could soon take the | 
taste out of you,” answered the soda. “Let us try our | 
strength,” said the lemons. ‘With all my heart,” said | 
the soda; and to work they went, trying with all their 
might to extinguish each other; fizz—went the lemons; | 
fizz—went the soda; and they went on fizzing, tillthere | 
was nothing of either of them left, and only a nauseous | 
puddle showed where the fight had been. 


Wuar is the difference between a piece of honey-comb | 
and a black eye? One is produced by the laboring bee, | 
and the other by belaboring. 

















Sports and Pastimes. 





The Interrupted Reply. 


The company place themselves in a circle. The one who com- 
mences says in a whisper to his right-hand neighbor, ‘“‘Of what 





use is a book?” (or any other article he may select.) 
His neighbor must answer, correctly, ‘It is of use to read,” and 


stance, “Of what use is a goblet?" 

The art in this game consists in so framing one's questions that 
they will produce answers altogether unsuited to the preceding 
question. If the answer is, ‘It is of use to drink 
able consequence ensues; for, when the round is finished, or in 
other words, when the person who has commenced the game has 
been questioned in his turn, the questions and answers are re- 


right as a reply to the question of the person on his left, it follows, | 
that to the question, ‘Of what use is a book?" one of the compa- 
ny has answered, “It is of use to drink from," and so on with the 
rest of the questions and answers. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Historical Enigma. 


An eminent Frenchman, whose magnificent tomb and statue 
Peter the Great visited when in France. hen there he embraced 
the figure, crying, “Great man! if thou wert still alive, 1 would 
give thee. without regret, one-half of my kingdom in order to learn 
of thee how to govern the other half.” 

The first syllables of the names here below 
That of our hero truly will show. 


1, 3. 
A brave English king, A town of Peru 
In Palestine famed. Is the name which comes next; 
For his courage and valor And as ‘tis the chief, 
A surname he gamed. You can’t be perplexed. 


2. 4. 
A very long river In Asia now search 
In the north-east of Spain, For a large river's name, 
And yet it has only Nine letters in all 
A very short name. It does c@ntain. 


My first changed to F, makes a part of mankind, 
Change the F for a B, and clothing you'll find; 
Change the B for a C, and my last send away, 

And the soft, pretty noise of a bird you will say. 
Once more add my last, and S$ use for C, 

And a black, flying substance your answer will be. 
For 8, if you choose to substitute T, 

A noise, as boys only can make, you will see. 

Add an E to my last, and my second erase . 
And a word meaning the whole will stand in its place. 
Now rub out my first, and instead place an R, 

A meaningless, dull repetition 1s there. 

But once more place a C instead of the R, 

And a hut, shed or shelter will-thereby appear. 
My whole you will find far under the ground, 
Where flowers, fruits and shrubs in beauty abound. 


4. 


I am required to plant a grove, 

To please the taste of her I love; 

This grove, she says, must be composed 
Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows; 
Five in a row I then must place, 

Or ne'er expect to see her face. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Three wise men of Gotham went to sea in a bowl. (3 Ys-men 
of-Goat-ham-wen-2-sea-inn-a bowl.) 


2. Constantinople. 
3 EVIL 4. Wayward. 





but if we ask Him He will give usa great deal of the 


| 
then ask another question of his right-hand neighbor—for in- | 
‘om,"’ a laugh- | 


peated aloud, by taking the answer of the person on the player's | 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound was 
originated. A member of my ‘amily was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, ded with a disag ble cough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I P ded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
tuldoses. The result was exceeaingly gratifying. Within twe 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, | sent some 
toa lady in laptonterty, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
taised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sentfor more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J, 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror; made a 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a severe colds and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re. 
sults, and so confident of success eS its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, | 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“Asa remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
pound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
but a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured." 


_ The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 

Ten pest year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 








One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a’ 


bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 

entirely removed in two days, by using less than halfa bottle. 

From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes puta 

coe white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 
e 


The limits to which T papndy confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that tull expression which [ would like logive in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion Is valuable indeed, that vaANITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will! have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Waltz Pins Compounn. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, bnt also in affec- 
tions of the Kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs." 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, WN. H., writes: 

“IT have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 


perties of the White Pine, | was prepared, on seeing am adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 


years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
diticulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing oe as well 38 
reacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: *'1 find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease." 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. Potanp,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what | thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
& physician of the old school, early led’me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as | have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, H p p Aon p janism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed putflic favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. : 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account ot 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years tor 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1858 | became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few yearg before been brought to the borcers of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by & 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, 1 have been 
surprised that no philosuphical mind was found to undertake & 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint mysel! 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signa: 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidne diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written 
pr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 





The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 


laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. Lis experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued ip 
his medical discovery.— Boston Watch and Ref b 





The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in 4 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine yen, see is advertised at much length in 
onr columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that hus 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our owD 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and Fest as sure. The 

eatest inventions come by accident, and itis singular that the 

hite Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest remedy torkidney difficulties known. but 8 
itis. We-cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. Foryears 
a Baptist clergyman, studying dicine to find r dies for his 

il its, with a delicat ive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for yearg, 4" 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, hie 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says abo, 
White Pine Compound.” 











THE WHITE PINE OOMPOUND, 
Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depots 
106 Hanover Street, Bostem, 


Under the supervision of 
Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 








VILE 5. Seine—Spey—Lea—Lena—Neva—Nile. 
1% EV PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Bold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
4—lyeow J . 
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